Ah, if only Sarah Szalavitz and 
Steve Lesher would switch parties 
and start dating. In every other 
respect, thetwo USC political 
science sniors and campaign war- 
horses are dead ringers for M ary 
M atalin and James Carville 


CH 


Published for the USC Faculty & Staff 


by Meg Sullivan 


Zalavitz is the most recognizable liberal on campus 
and the highest ranking college D emocrat in the 
state. She has even worked for former California 
Assembly Speaker WillieL. Brown Jr. 
Lesher is the most recognizable conservative on campus 
and one of the state's most influential young Republicans. 
H ehas punched the clock for Gov. Pete Wilson. 
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Political adversaries, personal 
ing a segment of their political talk show, “Crossfire,” which airs weekly on student-run KSCR radio. 
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friends: Sarah Szalavitz and Steve Lesher engage in a friendly arm-wrestling contest while tap- 


USC grad captures Prokofiev piano prize 


by Christine E. Shade 
and James Lytle 


HE DIDN'T ENTER THE COMPETI- 
TION UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE, 
and then, he had only six weeks 
to practice. A definite out-of- 
towner, he was the final pianist 
to perform before a sold-out 
crowd. 

Luckily, USC graduate 
Robert Thies had been inti- 
mately acquainted with 
Prokofiev's Concerto No. 2 for 
years. And in his very first in- 
ternational competition, he 
struck gold. The 24-year-old Los 
Angeles-based pianist gave the 
winning performances at the 
Second International Prokofiev 
Piano Competition, held last 
month in St. Petersburg. 

It was an almost unprece- 
dented accomplishment for an 


American pianist to pull off, es- 
pecially on Russian soil. 
“Winning a gold medal any- 
where in the world is a great 
plus to any career, but specifi- 
cally in Russia,” said D ania Pol- 
lack, a professor in the School 


in first in a Russian interna- 
tional piano competition. 
“Thetimes are different, the 
political climate has changed, 
but the surprise that an Ameri- 
can pianist could outperform 
the Russians remains the same,” 


“It was a grueling and exhilarating 
three weeks. T he demands and 
challenges were truly Olympian.” 


- Robert Thies 


of Music and Thies teacher. 
Not since Texan pianist 
Van Cliburn captured first 
prize in the First International 
Tchaikovsky Piano C ompeti- 
tion almost four decades ago 
has an American pianist come 


stated a press release issued by 
the organizing committee of the 
Prokofiev International Piano 
Competition. 


AN INTERNATIONAL JURY COM- 
POSED OF PIANISTS VLADIMIR 


Krainey, Lazar Berman, O xana 
Yablonskaya, Rudolf Kehrer 
and others awarded T hies the 
highest points in three rounds 
of competition that winnowed 
the field down to six finalists. 
Pollack, also on the jury, ex- 
empted himself from the vot- 
ing, in accordance with the 
competition's rules. 

Thies, who graduated from 
USC last M ay, said he had been 
“overwhelmed and exhausted” 
by the competition, the finals of 
which were held in the 2,500- 
seat Bolshoi Z aal of the Philhar- 
monic. Pollack said it is called 
“The Great H all” because of its 
white marble columns and gold- 
leafed red velvet arm chairs, 
which were occupied by major 
government officials, officials 
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$2.5 m gpft 
funds new 
education 
dean's chair 


Guilbert C. H entschke 
to be first chairholder. 


by James Lytle 


A $2.5 MILLION DEAN'S CHAIR AT 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION will 
bear the names of two distin- 
guished educators - Emery 
Stoops and Joyce K ing-Stoops. 

“It is entirely fitting that the 
Emery Stoops and Joyce King- 
Stoops D ean's Chair in Educa 
tion - a position that will con- 


> continued on page 10 
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Provost Lloyd ArmstrongJr., Joyce King-Stoops, Emery Stoops and dean of 


education Guilbert C. Hentschke. 


Stoops C hair 
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tribute immeasurably to the 
school’s influence and prestige - 
should bear the names of two 
individuals who have done so 
much for education in Southern 
California,” said provost Lloyd 
Armstrong Jr. 

A gift of $2.25 million from 
Emery Stoops and Joyce King- 
Stoops - together with a 
$250,000 contribution from the 
RitaH . Small Charitable Trust - 
will endow the chair in perpetu- 
ity. The school’s current dean, 
Guilbert C. H entschke, will be 
the first to hold the new chair. 
The Stoopses have upgraded to a 
dean's chair their previously 
announced commitment to cre 
ate a professorial chair at the 
School of Education. 

“USC has been an important 
part of our family for decades,” 
Stoops said. “We feel it is not 
only a privilege but an obligation 
to support its academic excel- 
lence. We dont believe that the 
School of Education can be the 
best in the world: we know it.” 

“We value our school and 
value our dean and are ddighted 
that Guilbert H entschke is the 
first in what we know to be a 
long line of distinguished educa 
tors to hold the dean's chair posi- 
tion,” King-Stoops said. 

President Steven B. Sample 
thanked the donors for helping 
to ensure educational excellence 
into the future. 

“Of the countless acts of gen- 
erosty that will help advance the 
university's academic mission in 
coming years,” Sample said, “few 
have the capacity to shape the 
future as decisively as a gift 
endowing a dean's chair. We are 
committed to building quality 
and institutional integrity for the 
long term - not just for the years, 
not just for the decades, but for 
the centuries ahead. The 
Stoopses generosity and lifetime 
of service to the School of Educa- 


tion have moved us closer to 
achieving these goals.” 

The couples gift, according 
to Sample, will contribute sgnifi- 
cantly toward the university's 
Building on Excalence campaign 
to raise $1 billion by 2000. 

“T he Stoops D ean’s C hair 
dignals that the dean of the School 
of Education is first and forenost 
an academic whose core work is 
intellectual,” said H entschke, who 
has hdd the post since 1988. 


THE STOOPSES, BOTH EMERITI 
PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION, 
have lived the classic American 
success story - rising from hum- 


ble rural beginnings to self-actu- 
alized accomplishment. 

Emery Stoops grew up in 
Kansas, attended a prairie school, 
and graduated from the U nivers- 
ty of Colorado in 1930. From 
1928 to 1932, he grew wheat on 
1,500 acres of land he owned in 
western Kansas and eastern Col- 
orado. During the D epression, he 
came to USC to work on amas- 
ter's degree in education and to 
seek a teaching position. 

“The one thing | knew was 
that | wanted someday to work 
for auniversity,” Stoops said. 

After a fruitless job search, he 
returned to Kansas and taught in 
arural school. Eventually, he 
worked his way back to Los 
Angeles and earned an Ed.D. in 
educational administration and 
supervision at USC in 1941. 

Stoops taught English, speech 
and social studies in Whittier, 
Beverly Hills and Los Angeles 
high schools and held adminis- 
trative posts in Los Angeles 
County public schools before 
joining the USC faculty in 1953 
as a professor of educational 
administration and supervision. 

Stoops has served as an edu- 
cational consultant to the U.S. 
Office of Education, California 
State D epartment of Education 
and numerous school districts, 


Writing in exile 


Hi 
Wit 


including the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District. 

He taught at USC for 17 
years before retiring as professor 
emeritus in 1970. He then 
embarked on a second career in 
estate planning, life insurance 
and tax-shdtered annuities. He 
was the co-founder and president 
of First Penn-Pacific Life Insur- 
ance Co. and served as a top-sall- 
ing financial adviser and estate 
planning consultant for the 
Aetna Life InsuranceCo. 


JOYCE KING-STOOPS GREW UP 
IN RURAL OHIO. SHE WORKED 
her way through midwestern 
colleges as a nurse and a techni- 
cian in a chemistry laboratory, 
finally earning her teaching cre- 
dential and a bachelor’s degree 
at Northern Illinois University. 
She moved to California, where 
she earned a master’s degree at 
CSU Long Beach. She taught in 
Long Beach city schools, where 
she soon became a vice principal 
and then a principal. 

After earning her master's 
degree, she began to invest in real 
estate. “In those years, | learned 
to carpenter, paint, install garbage 
disposals, and do anything else 
needed to reclaim a derelict 
building,” she said. 

She completed her Ed.D. at 


IRENE FERTIK 


The Feuchtwanger Memorial Library hosted a group of prominent international authors on Dec. 2. The 
event marked the opening of Villa Aurora, the former home of German exile writer Lion Feuchtwanger, as a 
cultural institution in Southern California. The writers discussed the problems of living and writing in exile. 
Above, from left, are Russian author Andrej Bitov, currently teaching at N ew York University; Chinese 
writer You You (wife of Yang Lian); Harold Von Hofe, director of the Feuchtwanger Institute for Exile Studies 
and Feuchtwanger library curator; Chinese writer Yang Lian, who has been in exile since the Tiananmen 
Square massacre, currently living in Stuttgart, Germany, where he and his wife are writers-in-residence at 
the Akademie Schloss Solitude; Marianne H euwagen, director of Friends of Villa Aurora, Inc.; Algerian 
author Mohamed Magani, who fled his homeland in 1995, now working at the Berlin-based international Par- 
liament of W riters; Iranian writer Majid N aficy, who fled his country in 1983 after his wife and brother were 
executed, now living in Los Angeles; and Chinese author Anchee Min, who left her country in 1984, also 
now living in Los Angeles. The symposium was sponsored by the Friends of Villa Aurora in collaboration 
with the Feuchtwanger Institute for Exile Studies. Villa Aurora is a non-profit cultural organization in Pacific 
Palisades, dedicated to keeping alive the memory of exiles who were forced to flee the Nazi regime. The 
organization recently launched an artists-in-residence program. 
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USC in 1967 and met Stoops at 
her final oral exam, where he was 
substituting for another professor. 
They married two years later. 
King-Stoops served as profes- 
sor of teacher education and 
assistant dean of the School of 
Education from 1963 until 1987, 
when she retired as professor 
emerita. As assistant dean, she 
made financial assistance for mer- 
itorious students a top priority, 
establishing 25 new scholarships, 
including five scholarships donat- 
ed by the Stoopses themsdves. 
She served in the USC Facul- 
ty Senate and as preddent of the 
university's chapter of the nation- 
al honor society, Phi K appa Phi. 
“USC is a unique institution 
in its concern for helping stu- 
dents to be academically success- 
ful and then keep on growing,” 
King-Stoops said. “If a student 
drops out, we professors fed that 
we have failed. Even after stu- 
dents graduate, we try not to lose 
track of them. We continue to 
draw them back for continuing 
education and professional devel- 
opment. They're part of the Tro- 
jan family for life 
“USC has been our academic 
and spiritual home - a place for 
us to nurture the type of learning 
that has made our own lives suc- 
cessful.” + 
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Thiscolumn highlights recently published works by U SC faculty and saff. They are availablein the Pertusati U niversty Bookstore Edited by ChritineE. Shade 


Endangered Dreams: 
The Great Depression 
in California 
by Kevin Starr 
Oxford U niversty Press $35, 


During the 1930s, powerful 
forces swept the G olden State: 
radicalism, repression, construc- 
tion and artistic expression. 
Kevin Starr, California State 
Librarian and professor in the 
School of Urban and Regional 
Planning, recounts the political 
extremes, events, personalities 
and artistic endeavors that 
shaped the state during the 
Great D epression years. Starr 
provides insights into the agri- 
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cultural strikes in the state's 
great valleys, the general strike 
that took over San Francisco, 
the “End Poverty in California’ 
campaign and an unprecedent- 
ed public works program, dur- 
ing which D epression-era Cali- 
fornians wrote fine literature, 
produced classic films and built 
legendary bridges. “T he C alifor- 
nia Dream,” writes Starr, 
“endured.” 


The New Austrian 
Architecture 
by Frank Dimster 
Rizzdli, $50 


Frank Dimster, associate profes- 
sor in the School of Architec- 


ture, writes about a generation 
of young Austrian architects 
who have attracted attention 
with dynamic new forms and 
high-profile commissions. In 
this book, he presents what is 
considered the best architecture 
in Austria today - the work of 
17 architects and firms are repre- 
sented with fully illustrated pro- 
jects. In hisintroduction, Dim- 
ster traces the history of Austrian 
architecture. T he volume also 
contains a short essay on master 
architect Roland Ranier and an 
introduction by James M . Steele 
Jr, associate professor of archi- 
tecture. 


+ 
Marginalism and 
Discontinuity: Tools 
for the Crafts of Knowledge 
and Decision 
by Martin H. Krieger 
Russell Sage Foundation, $32.50 


“M arginalism and discontinuity 
characterize a set of tools we 
need to get a handle onto the 
world,” writes Martin H. 
Krieger, associate professor in 
the School of Urban and 
Regional Planning. T hese tools, 
he says, are the models we use 
for theorizing and acting. 
Krieger, who was trained as a 


Organizers put vision in Martin 
Luther King Jr. Day celebration 


by James Lytle 


TODD BOYD - AN EXPERT ON 
RACE, CLASS AND GENDER IN 
America - will deliver the 
keynote address at USC's 15th 
annual M artin Luther King Jr. 
Birthday Celebration on Jan. 
17. This year’s theme: “Putting 
Dr. King's Vision Into Action.” 
In an address titled “One 
Step Up, Two Steps Back,” Boyd 
will discuss the continuing rde- 
vance of King's life and work. 
The slain civil rights leader 
would have been 67 this year. 
The commemorative pro- 
gram isopen to the public and 
starts at noon next to the H ahn 
Plaza fountain. Admission is free. 
Fernando and Spice, a Los 
Angeles-based jazz quartet, will 
pay musical tribute. O ther 
entertainment will include the 
City of Angels Ballet/Pico 
Union Children’s D ance C om- 


pany and poet Sibyl D esta. 

“As we celebrate the 10th an- 
niversary of the national recogni- 
tion of the King holiday, let us 
not be persuaded into believing 
that the struggle for racial equal- 
ity has ceased,” said Boyd, an as- 
sistant professor of critical studies 
at the School of Cinema-Tdevi- 
sion. “With the information age 
in full swing, westand on the 
verge of anew millennium, hav- 
ing advanced to a point of tech- 
nological sophistication, yet we 
have regressed in terms of racial 
understanding.” 

Boyd is the author of a forth- 
coming book titled Am | Black 
Enough for You? Popular Culture 
from the ‘H ood and Beyond. 

Kay Allen, president of the 
Black Staff and Faculty C aucus, 
will make the welcoming re- 
marks. Rabbi Susan Laemmle, 
director of the H illel Jewish 
Center, will present the invoca- 


tion. Michael L. Jackson, vice 
president for student affairs, will 
emcee and give closing remarks. 

In conjunction with the pro- 
gram, USC will host an Action 
Fair - featuring voter-registra- 
tion tables and USC and com- 
munity organization presenta- 
tions. The program's planning 
committee worked with the Los 
Angeles Unified School District 
to bring approximately 100 
voter-eligible high school stu- 
dents from community schools 
to the Action Fair. T he fair be. 
gins at 11 am. in Hahn Plaza. 

The commemoration is 
hosted by the D epartment for 
Black Students, the O ffice of 
Civic and Community Rela- 
tions, the O ffice of Student Ac- 
tivities and the Black Staff and 
Faculty Caucus. 

For information, call K ay 
Allen, associate director of the 
Fisher Gallery, at 740-4561. + 


physicist, contends that margin- 
alism allows us to “literally add 
up the world, piece by added-on 
piece, algorithmically.” He sur- 
veys the phenomena of marginal 
change and of discontinuity and 


MAIGNALISM 
Afb 
DISCONUuNUICY 


Tools for the Crafts of Knowledge 
Decisjecr 


Martin #1. NOX 


works out “some of the conse 
quences of commitments to 
toolishness, marginalism, and 
discontinuity.” Intriguingly, he 
delvesinto such subjects as “cen- 
ters,” “sticky systems,” math- 
ematics and ‘the possibility of 
doom.” 


+ 
Journey of a Soul: A Solitary 
Search for M eaning 
by Anthony M. Mlikotin 
New DimensonsPres, $18 


Quick Takes 


EIGHT OF THE LARGEST CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANIES IN THE WORLD 
have formed a consortium to 
develop aUSC process to recy- 
cle industrial chlorine. The 
process, developed by chemical 
engineer Ronald G. Minet, 
has the potential to save indus- 
try millions of dollars, while al- 
leviating a major toxic waste 
problem. It converts corrosive 
hydrogen chloride produced as 
a byproduct in making paint, 
plastics and other other prod- 
ucts back into elemental chlo- 
rine, which can then be reused 
in the production process (see 
USC Chronicle Sept. 11, 1995). 
Theconsortium - made up of 
Air Products and Chemicals, 
DuPont, BASF, PPG, Bayer, 
Dow, Atochem, O xyC hem and 
Akso N obel - will fund further 
research leading to the construc- 
tion of ademonstration plant. 
+ 

GRADUATE STUDENT TERRY 
VON THADEN HAS WON A 1996 
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Anthony M . M likotin, professor 
of Slavic languages and litera 
ture, reflects on human values 
and lifes phenomena. In this 
“genre of the diary, the literature 
of the self” - which is peppered 
with questions, imponderables 
and thoughtful answers - 

M likotin describes “the chroni- 
cle of my spirit, not my where. 
abouts.” The diary is arranged 
by themes, such as “T he Small- 
ness of Our Times,” “Reading 
Dag H ammarskjold” and 
“Questioning Lifes U Itimate 
Purpose.” Throughout, he pon- 
ders his life and its direction, 
and ruminates on his own ideas 
and the ideas and teachings of 
others. ¢ 


Sournen 
ofa 
Soul 


Graduate Student Research 
Award from the Transportation 
Research Board (TRB) of the 
National Research Council to 
study “Airline Deicing: A Hu- 
man Factors Approach for 
Building Redundancy and 
Commonality in the Standard 
Operating Procedures.” She is 
safety expert Naj Meshkati's 
third graduate student in three 
years to win the highly compet- 
itive award, joining Francisco J. 
Esquivel (1995) and Suzanne 
Dawes (1994) 
+ 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN THE 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Victor Regnier received the 
first annual SAGE (Senior 
Achievement and General E x- 
cellence) Award from the Se- 
niors Housing Council. The 
award, presented Dec. 6, was 
given for “recognition of cre- 
ative and intellectual achieve. 
ment in the design of housing 
for seniors.” # 
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15 minutes. 


by Carol Tucker 


FACULTY, STAFF AND STUDENTS CAN 
REACH DOWNTOWN Los Angeles 
more easily now, thanks to DASH 
commuter bus rerouting. 

Starting Dec. 4, the DASH 
Route C, which connects the U ni- 
versity Park Campus and downtown 
Los Angeles, was revamped to better 
serve U SC and surrounding neigh- 
borhoods while continuing to serve 
the northern side of Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles D epartment of 
Transportation (LAD OT) officials 
said. 

Previously, the DASH buses 
went through Exposition Park - 
turning from southbound Figueroa 
Street to Coliseum, then north on 
Menlo Avenue and east on Exposi- 
tion Boulevard, to loop back on to 
Figueroa before returning down- 
town. DASH buses now makea 
one-way loop around the perimeter 
of the campus — from downtown, 
the buses head south on Figueroa, 
west on Exposition, north on Ver- 
mont, and east on Jefferson. 

Asaresult of the rerouting, the 
LAD OT has added new stops, at 
the following locations: 

¢ west side of Figueroa Street at 
35th Street (southwest corner) 

¢ west side of Figueroa Street at 
USC Entrance 2 (near Exposition 
Boulevard) 

¢ Exposition Boulevard at Trous- 
dale Parkway (U SC mall, northwest 
corner) 

¢ Exposition Boulevard at Watt 
Way 

¢ Vermont Avenue at Exposition 
Boulevard (northeast corner) 

¢ Vermont Avenue at 37th Place 
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New DASH route circles 
University Park Campus 


City shuttle service connects USC with downtown; busesrun every 


(northeast corner) 

¢ Vermont Avenue at 36th Place 
(northeast corner) 

«Vermont Avenue at Entrance 7 

¢ Jefferson Boulevard at M c- 
Clintock Avenue 

¢ Jefferson Boulevard at H oover 
Street 

¢ Figueroa Street at Exposition 
Boulevard. 


THE CHANGES ARE PART OF A 
LARGER DASH RESTRUCTURING 
Study, which the LAD OT is under- 
taking to better meet the needs of 
downtown in amore cost-effective 
manner, said Philip Aker, LAD OT 
supervising transportation planner. 

“We decided to introduce this 
reroute now in order to properly 
measure the value of this service to 
USC,” said Robert Yates, LAD OT 
general manager. “We believe this 
improvement will stimulate a great 
deal of ridership.” 

“T he new route that circles the 
campus affords the majority of the 
University Park population easy ac- 
cess to a direct route downtown,” 
said Bingham Cherrie, USC execu- 
tive director of planning. “Through 
its restructuring study, we hope the 
LADOT will reconfigure the 
DASH route to make it even more 
direct to downtown in the future.” 


DURING MEETINGS WITH VARIOUS 
COMMUNITY GROUPS LAST fall, Aker 
said, many people expressed the 
need for an easier, faster route be- 
tween USC and downtown. Rather 
than waiting until the restructuring 
study is completed this spring, 
LADOT officials decided to go 
ahead and change the route to bet- 


by Eric Mankin 


He had several visiting appointments 


cancer. H e was 80. 


thor of numerous papers. 


dia Brittanica article on the specialty. 


NUMBER THEORIST AND EMERITUS PROFES- 
SOR OF MATHEMATICS ALBERT LEON 
W hiteman died D ec. 9 in Los Angeles of 


H eserved as editor of the Pacific) ournal 
of M athematics, and an American M ath- 
ematical Symposum volume on the theory 
of numbers. H e was also associate editor of 
theDukeM athematical Journal, and acon- 
sultant in the preparation of the Encyclope 


Whiteman, a specialist in number the 
ory and combinatorics, was associated with 
USC for nearly 50 years. H e was the au- 


where he taught navigation. 
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at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton and the Institute for D efense 
Analysis, and gave a large number of in- 
vited talks. H e also served as Benjamin 
Parcel nstructor at H arvard in 1940-42. 


WHITEMAN WAS BORN IN PHILADELPHIA IN 
1915, AND COMPLETED HIS EDUCATION in 
that city, receiving hisB.A., M.A. and 
Ph.D. (1940) from the University of 
Pennsylvania. H e served as an instructor at 
the university, then as a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve from 1942-1946, 


After working as a mathematician in 
the Navy D epartment, he joined USC in 
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A and B, which can take them to 
such destinations asM O CA/Cali- 
fornia Plaza, Little Tokyo, the Li- 
brary Square, City H all and Union 
Station. 

TheLADOT has also estab- 
lished a schedule of times when the 
buses will be at each stop. The 
DASH runs every 15 minutes M on- 
day through Friday from 6:30 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., and every 30 minutes on 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
DASH service for the northern end 
of the route, from the parking 
garage at Venice Boulevard and 
Grand Avenue to Fifth and H ope 
streets, has been increased to run 
every 15 minutes on Saturdays. 

DASH brochures are available at 
USC Transportation Services, PSA 
100. For more information about 
theDASH service, call the LADOT 
at (213) 580-5429. + 
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Number theorist Albert Leon Whiteman dies 


Applications. 


H eis survived by his wife Sally, who 
plansto establish an annual visiting math- 
ematics lecture series in his memory. 


1948 as an assistant professor. H e stayed 
until 1980, when he retired as professor 
emeritus. |n 1971, he received a special 
provost's commendation as a superlative 
teacher. D uring his academic career, he 
trained nine Ph.D. students, five of whom 
now hold tenured university postions. 

H ewas amember of the American 
M athematical Society, the M athematical 
Association of America and the American 
Association of University Professors, and, 
in 1990, was elected a Foundation Fdlow 
of the Institute of Combinatorics and its 


fe 


Albert Leon W hiteman 
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Political rivals 


> continued from page 1 


“We've campaigned against 
each other in every campaign 
since freshman year,” said 
Szalavitz. 

So it stands to reason that 
these constant rivals and veterans 
of about 30 campaigns apiece 
would also be enemies, right? 

Wrong! 

“She embodies everything I’m 
against, but she’s one of my very 
best friends,” said Lesher. “We 
share the biggest bond - thejoy 
of politics.” 

The bond brings the honor 
students together for “C ross- 
fire,” aweekly political talk 
show on student-run KSCR ra- 
dio (104.7 FM). They also 
share stewardship of USC Pro- 
gram Board, a$1 million stu- 
dent-run operation that brings 
speakers and performers to 
campus. And they organized a 
joint voter-registration drive 
that was so successful it laid the 
groundwork for future coopera- 
tive events. 

“Historically, the Trojan De 
mocrats wouldn't trust the Tro- 
jan Republicans and vice versa,” 
said D avid Crandall, director of 
the O ffice of Student Activities. 
“But Sarah and Steve work well 
together. T hey’re an interesting 
odd couple.” 

Each has other romantic in- 
volvements, but they eat lunch 
together, go to football games 
and swap CDs. They take some 
of the same classes, share notes 
and even help each other with 
such chores as law school appli- 
cations. Last fall, when Lesher 
neglected to get around to tak- 
ing hisLSATs, Szalavitz gave 
him the nudge that inspired 
him to sign up for the spring 
exam. 

“| dont need another stink- 
ing Republican out there,” she 
said. “But he’s a friend. What 


Lesher said. “People know were 
friends, but when they find out 
to what extent, they're just as- 
tonished.” 

Of course, casual observers 
could be fooled by listening to 
Lesher and Szalavitz's pull-no- 
punches radio show, which is 
about as tame as the name im- 
plies 

“W hat you've just espoused,” 
Lesher charged during arecent 
gun-control debate on “Cross- 
fire,” “isthe same attitude that 
has rabid conservatives wanting 
to ban booksin Louisiana. It’s the 
same attitude: M ake it punish- 
able because it’s evil!” 

“It's not the same thing,” 
Szalavitz rebutted, equally em- 
phatic. “No book ever killed any- 
body! No book ever destroyed 
the life of a young person who 
could've been the president of 
this country!” 

And so it went for an hour, as 
they sparred over needle ex- 
change, sex education, condoms 
in the schools, mandatory drug 
testing and the rise of militias. 

But if the decibels rise, it’s 
only asign of the worthiness of 
the opponent - not disrespect, 
the debaters insist. “I think hes 
smart, and he thinks I'm smart,” 
said Szalavitz. “We respect each 
othe.” 


esher, the son of the 

founders of a California 

newspaper chain, re- 

members plastering his 

bike with Reagan stickers at age 

7. By 12, he was volunteering on 
political campaigns. 

Working behind the scenes 

at N ixon’s funeral was one of his 


an 


Until his term expired last 
November, Lesher was the 
youngest member ever of the 
state Postsecondary Education 
Commission, where he worked 
hard to preserve state-supported 
merit aid, a pet project of Wil- 
son’s. (Wilson appointed him to 
the post, and Lesher worked for 
Wilson asa speech-writing intern 
in 1994.) 

Last year, he became the sec- 
ond person in California history 
to be elected to the board of di- 


unteered for such effortsin Los 
Angeles and New York. 

As president of California 
College Democrats - the 
statewide umbrella for campus 
Democratic groups - she works 
to expand the organization's 
membership in anticipation of 
President Clinton's reelection 
bid. 

Polite but firm, articulate and 
quick to speak her mind, 
Szalavitz is like “a young Susan 
Estrich,” according to Alison 


Together, they've been cred- 
ited with assembling one of the 
Program B oard’s liveliest lineups 
in recent memory. T heir coups 
include landing Jack Kemp, 
Oliver N orth, Jesse Jackson and, 
yes, James Carville. (D on't ask 
why M atalin didn’t join him; 
Lesher and Szalavitz can’t agree 
on that one) 

“Steve's a hard-core Republi- 
can, and Sarah's ahard-coreD e- 
mocrat, but they work hard for 
what's good for the school,” said 


rectors of the state's two 
organizations for R epub- 
lican youth - California 
College Republicans and 
the Republican Federa- 
tion of California H eis 
chairman of the C alifor- 
nia Republican Party’s 


“! don't need another tinking 
Republican out there But hésa 
friend. What can | say?” 


- Sarah Szalavitz 


student body president 
Radha T hompson. 
Their cooperative ef- 
forts haven't been lim- 
ited to the Program 
Board. After Szalavitz set 
out last spring to register 
1,000 students, Lesher 


Youth Committee. 

“I'm in the process of putting 
together a statewide youth plan 
with [California Republican 
Party chairman John] H errington 
for organizing and galvanizing all 
of our volunteers for this year’s 
election,” he said. 

Sarcastic and quick-witted, 
pro-life and anti-gun control, 
morally and fiscally conservative, 
heis often compared to Rush 
Limbaugh, although Lesher has 
other aspirations. 

“I’m thinking as high as 


Congress,” he said. 
’ By contrast, Szalavitz 
XY SNS remembers reading about 


Y Martin Luther KingJr. and 

John F. Kennedy when she 
was growing up in N ew York. 
This daughter of a chemist and a 
drug and alcohol counselor 
worked on her first campaign at 
the age of 10. 

She has worked for Brown 
for nearly two years as one of five 
Los Angeles-based assistants, re- 
searching and writing position 
documents, representing him at 
events and fielding queries from 
constituents, especially young 
ones. “It’s inspiring to work for 

someone who's come so 


can | say?” 
On Halloween, they 
swapped identities. 


Szalavitz decked out 
Lesher in Democratic 
paraphernalia, including a 
T-shirt from Willie 
Brown’s annual Christmas 
party (a hot collectible 


“She enbodies everything I'm 
against, but shés one of my 


very bet friends.” 


- Steve Lesher 


far and changed circum- 
stances for so many peo- 
ple,” she said. 

After Brown was 
elected mayor of San 
Francisco, Szalavitz be 
came an assistant to the 
Assembly Rules Commit- 


among D emocrats). He, 
meanwhile, loaned her a Second 
Amendment T-shirt (that’s the 
one that guarantees the right to 
bear arms) decorated with Rea- 
gan campaign buttons. 

The pair isstill inspiring dou- 
bletakes. Lesher described the 
reaction of a fellow Trojan Re- 
publican who recently bumped 
into the duo shopping at the 
bookstore. 

“His mouth just dropped,” 


most exhilarating experiences. 
“Everyone who's anybody in the 
Republican party was there,” he 
said. 

Students view him as the el- 
der statesman of Trojan R epub- 
licans. H e served in leadership 
roles during the two years when 
the group claimed the highest 
membership of any college Re 
publican club west of the M is- 
sissippi. 


tee- ajob that has never 
been held by a college student, 
according to her supervisor, Jim 
Wisley. 

On campus, she is the face 
of liberal politics, having served 
as the vice chairman of USC 
Trojan Democrats since her 
freshman year and as the presi- 
dent of Trojans for Choice since 
her sophomore year. Sheis an 
outspoken advocate of needle 
exchange programs, having vol- 


Dundes Renteln, an associate 
professor of political science who 
has taught both Szalavitz and 
Lesher. Szalavitz plansto study 

law asa springboard 
into politics, but she 
hopes to be the can- 

didate, not the . 


yw 
liketobea ” 
U.S. senator,” she 
said. “Why not?” 


hat Szalavitz and 
Lesher have go- 
ing, Crandall 
said, is “the op- 
poste of a college romance” 

“It's not like they've met the 
love of their lives,” he said. “It’s 
like they've met their adversaries 
for the rest of their lives.” 

They met in their sophomore 
year at a debate Szalavitz orga- 
nized with Brown and conserva- 
tive broadcast commentator and 
unsuccessful Senate candidate 
Bruce Herschensohn over 
voucher education. The debate 
pretty much characterized the 
stormy first half of their dealings. 

“Il know Sarah was really 
worried because Brown and | 
were arguing on the way out of 
class,” Lesher said. 

She was head of the Program 
Board's Speakers Committee, 
which Lesher and his Republican 
peers saw as “a liberal entity.” 

“I always led the charge 
against the Program Board and 
how it shouldn't be funded,” 
Lesher said. “Weused to get in 
the most impassioned debates 
about it.” 

He credits Szalavitz with 
turning him around two years 
ago, when sheinvited him to 
join the committee that he had 
fought against. She offered him 
her old job when she became ex- 
ecutive director last M ay. 


decided to jump into the 
fray. “Project Vote” - the first 
student-initiated, bipartisan 
voter registration drive on cam- 
pus - ended up nabbing 
threetimesits goal. 

By last summer, 
the pair had be- 
come so chummy 
they actually con- 

sidered carpool- 
* ing to aCentral 
Valley commu- 
~ nity where their 
parties had enlisted 
them as rival foot soldiersin a 
recall battle. 

“T hat was a little too close 
for comfort,” Szalavitz said. 

Over time, they have struck a 
balance. T hey've decided to go - 
as Lesher putsit - “tooth and 
nail” when it comes to politics 
outside campus. On campus, 
however, their relationship is 
marked by a spirit of cooperation 
that faculty and administrators 
say is rare for rival leaders of cam- 
pus political groups. 

Inspired by the success of the 
voter registration drive, they're 
talking about their next joint en- 
deavor - aconference for stu- 
dents who want to get involved 
in the 1996 campaign. 

“We both want students to 
become interested in the world 
outside campus,” Szalavitz said. 

With the approach of the 
election, the Program Board's 
spring offerings are expected to 
be even more exciting. The 
terms of their contracts dont al- 
low them to reveal the names of 
speakers with whom they are 
negotiating, but the list reads 
like W hos W ho In American Pol- 
itics 

“Can people of diametrically 
opposed views get together?” 
Lesher asked. “T he state Assem- 
bly has proved you can’t. The 
national government has proved 
you can't. But Sarah and | want 


to prove that you can.” + 
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U sing ad- 
vanced pho- 
tographic and 
compute-imaging 
techniques, two 
scholars of Semitic 
languages have 
electronically 
reconnected two 
fragments of the 

D ead Sea Scrolls 
that were separated 
for almost half a 
century. 


by Carol Tucker 


Bruce Zuckerman and M ari- 
lyn Lundberg believeit is the 
first time that fragments of an 
ancient document have been 
pieced together - using elec- 
tronic images - and restored 
with such accuracy. 

“T he match was beautiful,” 
Zuckerman said. “Theimplica- 
tions are enormous. Now, you 
don't have to move the real frag- 
ments. All you have to do is 
move their electronic images.” 

Zuckerman, an associate 
professor of religion who spe- 
cializes in photographing ar- 
chaic writings, uses advanced 
infrared photo- 
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Solving an ancient A ramaic puzde 


ee 


Archaic text expert Bruce Zuckerman, 


with his computer-enhanced restoration of D ead Sea Scroll fragments: “It made a perfect match.” 


IRENE FERTIK 


tion of biblical and ancient N ear 
Eastern texts. 

The Aramaic fragments that 
were electronically joined are 
part of a manuscript of the Book 
of Danid. T he section deals with 
how the biblical hero's friends 
defy the Babylonian king's or- 
ders to bow down to idols and 
are saved by God from punish- 
ment in the fiery furnace. 

While the passage itself is not 
especially significant, “the impli- 
cations for the ability to use and 
wed advanced photographic and 
electronic techniques are pro- 
found,” Zuck- 


graphic tech- 
niques to docu- 
ment the script 
that appears on 
ancient parch- 
ment and stone 
tablets scattered 
around the world. 
Lundberg, aH e- 


“We had the 
jigsaw puzzle 
piecesin place” 


- Bruce Zuckerman 


erman said. 
“We intention- 
ally chose a 
simple passage 
as our first pro- 
ject to demon- 
strate this tech- 
nique.” 

The two 


brew Bible specialist who has 
worked closely with Zucker- 
man for many years, was a vis- 
iting instructor at USC last 
fall. 

They were ableto digitize 
these photographic images at 
USC's Thomas and Dorothy 
Leavey Library, which provides 
space and computer equipment 
to the West Semitic R esearch 
Project, a unit of the School of 
Religion. H eaded by Zucker- 
man, the project has been the 
world leader in archival-quality 
documentation and reproduc- 


researchers presented a paper 
on the Aramaic fragments at 
the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Reli- 
gion/Society for Biblical Litera- 
ture in Philadelphia last N o- 
vember. T hey plan to publish 
the results in the C omprehen- 
sive Aramaic Lexicon N ewslet- 
ter. Zuckerman’s brother, K en- 
neth Zuckerman, a specialist in 
photographing ancient docu- 
ments and computer imaging, 
supervised the technology. T he 
project is funded by the Ah- 
manson Foundation. 


he project began last 
March, when Zucker- 
man was asked to pho- 
tograph some “scraps” from the 
D ead Sea Scrolls. T he pieces 
were considered “uninscribed” 


fragments, but their owner, M ar- 
tin Schoyen, wanted to photo- 
graph them before sending then 
to his collection of manuscripts 
in Norway. 

Using an advanced infrared 


fragment. 


where in the document. 


photographic technique, which 
allows the lens to “see” invisible 
writing, Zuckerman and Lund- 
berg discovered that two of the 


> continued on next page 


Counterclockwise, from left: The Schoyen fragment of 
1Q Daniel b is shown in a visible light photograph. 


An infrared photograph of the Schoyen fragment - 
converted into a computer image - is electronically 
joined with a computer image of the larger 1Q Daniel b 


The two fragments fit perfectly when connecting char- 
acters are filled in through computer imaging. To re- 
store the missing letter strokes, Zuckerman cloned 
characters (in the same scribal hand) taken from else- 


4 A full-sized photograph of the two fragments joined to- 
i gether, including the computer-restored characters. 
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fragments actually were in- 
scribed. One fragment, in par- 
ticular, looked promising be- 
cause the infrared photography 
had made visible three or four 
letters written in an unusual 
scribal hand. T he next step was 
to figure out where in the Scrolls 
the fragment belonged. 

Zuckerman and Lundberg 
pored over about 200 1940s-era 
photographs taken from 80 D ead 
Sea Scroll documents found in 
Qumran Cave Onein Israel - 
the earliest D ead Sea Scrolls 
finds. Because the two D aniel 
fragments were discovered in the 
late 1940s, it was clear that they 
belonged to this group. But noth- 
ing more was known. 

The scholars discovered that 
the letters on one fragment ap- 
peared to fit the styleand the 
content of the fragment classi- 
fied as “1Q Daniel b.” They 
compared a 1949 photograph of 
the larger fragment with a 1995 
photograph of the smaller 
Schoyen fragment. The re- 
searchers relied on the older 
photograph because they could 
not access the original piece In 
all likelihood, the older image 
captured the document in its 
best condition, since subsequent 
years could have caused further 
deterioration. 

Although the photographs 
were of different quality, type 
and scale, Zuckerman and 
Lundberg suspected they 
might have a match just by 
eyeballing the two images. By 
using the computer-imaging 
technology, they were able to 
bring the research to a higher 
level of scientific accuracy. 

“We had the jigsaw puzzle 
pieces in place, but without the 
computer-imaging capability, 
we had no easy way of putting 
them together,” Zuckerman 
said. “Doing this conventionally 
in the darkroom would have 
taken days and weeks, and there 
would have been a significant 
error factor.” 

After scanning each photo- 
graph, the researchers made the 
scale proportional, then used 
“electronic scissors’ to literally 
cut out the image of the small 
fragment and float it right next 
to the 1949 image of the larger, 
more readable document. 

“It made a perfect match,” 
said Zuckerman. 

To further restore the docu- 
ment, Zuckerman and Lund- 
berg then “cloned” characters of 
the Aramaic script from the 
larger document and electroni- 
cally replicated their outlines to 
fill in missing pieces of letters in 
the fragment. “We were rebuild- 
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Gerontology School 
improves with age 


ing the document in the scribes 
own handwriting,” he said. 

Zuckerman and Lundberg 
acknowledge that such electronic 
restoration raises ethical ques- 
tions, because it is possible to al- 
ter the image to make it say any- 
thing. T hey address this issue by 
openly showing each step taken 
to accomplish the restoration. 
“Anyone else can take the same 
information and see if it looks 
valid,” Zuckerman said. 


estoration of the Ara- 

maic fragment repre- 

sents the first work com- 
pleted by the Ancient 
M anuscripts Digitization and 
Distribution Project, an effort 
of the West Semitic R esearch 
Project. Zuckerman is the first 
scholar in the L eavey's Research 
Initiative Program, which en- 
ables faculty and departments to 
utilize information technology 
to enhance their research. T he 
program will eventually reside at 
the D oheny Library. 

“As we redefine libraries, 
we're finding they take on 
many important new roles, and 
one of them is to be an infor- 
mation provider and an infor- 
mation enabler,” said C hristo- 
pher D. Ferguson, director of 
the Leavey Library. “O ne of the 
most impressive things about 
Bruce's work is the likelihood 
of transforming the approach 
of his colleagues worldwide.” 

Through the Ancient M anu- 
scripts Digitization and D istrib- 
ution Project, Zuckerman plans 
to disseminate images of ancient 
documents through electronic 
storage and distribution. 

Other projects planned or al- 
ready under way include: the 
publication of aCD-ROM con- 
taining an electronic edition of 
the Ugaritic corpus, in collabo- 
ration with professor Wayne 
Pitard of the University of IIli- 
nois; digitization of the G enesis 
Apocryphon, in partnership 
with Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, Shrine of the Book 
and thelIsrael Antiquities Au- 
thority; and a detailed imaging 
of the Ketef Hinnom Silver 
Amulets, in collaboration with 
Gaby Barkay, University of Tel 
Aviv, and Andrew Vaughan, 
Princeton T heological Seminary. 

Electronics will change the 
character of the field, in which 
institutions have closely guarded 
the documents in their posses- 
sion. “The technology gives us 
the ability to join, and clearly 
read, fragments of documents - 
such as the D ead Sea Scrolls - 
which at present are physically 
scattered in libraries and research 
institutes around the world,” 
Zuckerman said. + 
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by Robert W ynne 


IF THERE'S A LITTLE MORE 
BOUNCE IN Davip A. PETER- 
son’s step as he walks down 
the halls of the Andrus G eron- 
tology C enter, there's a reason. 

The director of the 
Leonard Davis School of 
Gerontology is celebrating his 
school’s 20th anniversary this 
year. Insurance executive 
Leonard Davis made an 
endowment to establish the 
school in 1973, and the 
school welcomed its first stu- 
dents in 1975. 

In time for the anniver- 
sary, Peterson recently under- 
took a survey of the school’s 
graduates, and the results 
were very gratifying indeed. 

When the data was tallied, 
Peterson found that: 

¢ if they had it to do 
again, a whopping 91 percent 
of the graduates would enroll 
in gerontology at USC again; 

¢ 74 percent of alumni are 
satisfied with their jobs; and 

¢ for the first time, more 
USC gerontology graduates 
are finding jobs in the non- 
profit and for-profit sectors 
than in government. 

“It was very encouraging, 
that [91 percent] said they 


percent received a certificate 
or minor in gerontology; 10 
percent received a bachelor 
of science in gerontology and 
one percent earned a doctor- 
ate in gerontology. 

Sixty percent of the grad- 
uates are enployed full-time 
in the field of aging, and 13 
percent are employed part- 
timein thefidd. 


“WE WERE SURPRISED WITH 
TWO THINGS,” PETERSON SAID. 
“One was the salary levels. 
(T he average salary for men 
was $55,285; $41,643 for 
women.) We had made the as- 
sumption that the human ser- 
vices professions don't pay all 
that well and that gerontol- 
ogy, as a new field, does not 
pay that well. We thought it 
was encouraging that salaries 
were up,” compared to previ- 
ous surveys. 

The other surprise con- 
cerned employers. 

“In the past, the typical 
employer was a non-profit 
human services agency,” 
Peterson said. “That is still 
the largest group (33 per- 
cent). But equally important 
is that many of our graduates 
(32 percent) are now 
employed in for-profit agen- 
cies. That isa reflection of the 


WALT TREPASH KO 


David A. Peterson 


The fact that people with 
gerontology degrees are in 
demand by private employers 
signals a growing national 
trend. 

“It reflects a realization by 
employers that were living in 
an aging society,” Peterson 
said. “If the company is going 
to sell or serve these older 
people, it’s important for the 
company to have someone 
who has this expertise in mar- 
keting to the needs of older 
people.” 


ALTHOUGH GERONTOLOGY IS 
A RELATIVELY NEW FIELD, A r& 
cent national survey found 
rapid growth across the coun- 


would take the 
gerontology courses 
again,” Peterson 
said. “That’s much 
higher than what 
we've seen in other 
surveys for geron- 
tology programs at 
other universities.” 


People with gerontology degrees 
arein demand by private 

employers T hissgnals 

a growing national trend. 


try. More than 
1,600 colleges and 
universitiesin the 
United States offer 
courses in geron- 
tology, and 700 
colleges and uni- 
versities offer 
gerontology de- 


Questionnaires 
were sent to all 704 gradu- 
ates of the Davis School last 
spring; about 400 responded 
by November. Eighty-one 
percent of the respondents 
were women, 25 percent 
were ethnic minorities and 8 
percent were international 
students. 

The poll's objective was to 
see which courses and areas of 
study in the school were the 
most beneficial, to track the 
progress of gerontology grad- 
uates and to help them 
become established and 
advance in their careers. 

Of those responding, 78 
percent received a master of 
science in gerontology; 11 


changes that are occurring in 
the service delivery field. 
We're seeing more health-care 
companies, day-care pro- 
grams, nursing homes, retire 
ment homes, financial bro- 
kerage companies and other 
areas where our graduates are 
employed.” 

Survey results indicate 
that only 16 percent of Davis 
School graduates are 
employed in government, and 
12 percent work in the educa- 
tion fidd. 

“Government was No. 2 in 
the 1984 survey,” Peterson said. 
“N ow it’s a distant third. There 
arent many new jobs in gov- 
ernment agencies these days.” 


grees, certificates or 
specializations. 

In a 1987 national poll of 
gerontology faculty, the D avis 
School's gerontology program 
was ranked No. 1 in the 
country. 

The new survey reflects 
the success of the graduates 
of the top-ranked school. 
“The data showed most stu- 
dents learned things in their 
gerontology education at 
USC that are of use to 
them,” Peterson said. “Our 
graduates have the skills to 
do the job. M ost are working 
in the field of aging, and 
they are satisfied with their 
jobs. You can’t ask for any 
more than that.” # 
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Highlights 


» FOR MACS ONLY 


TheUSC Macintosh User Group gears up for 
anew crop of software queries and network 
gripes. Participants are encouraged to bring a 
formatted high-density disk for shared public 
domain software to the group's first monthly 
meeting of 1996 in Rm. B of the Leavey Li- 
brary on Wednesday, Jan. 17, from 12:15 
p.m. For information, call 937-4082. 
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Special Events 


Wednesday, Jan. 17, 11 a.m.: 
King Commemoration 
Action Fair. Voter registration 
tables and presentations by vari- 
ous USC and community organi- 
zations aim to promote positive 
accomplishments through 
involvement. H ahn Plaza. Free. 
(740-4561) 


Friday, Jan. 19, 8:30-9:30 a.m. & 
noon-1 p.m.: Faculty/Staff Clin- 
ic. Blood pressure testing for ben- 
éfits-eligible faculty and staff. U ni- 
versity Park H ealth C enter, 849 
W. 34th St., Rm. 220. Free. (740- 
3757) 


Monday, Jan. 22, 8 p.m.: 

Max Kade Institute for Aus- 
trian-German-Swiss Studies. 
An Evening of Viennese Enter- 
tainment with Kammersanger 

H elmut Berger-Tuna, bass; assis- 
tant conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Grant Gershon, 
piano; and actor Eric Braedon, 
narrator. Reception follows. 
Verdi's Ristorante di M usica. 
Admission: $50 (includes valet 
parking) by check to M ax Kade 
Institute, USC, LA 90089-0351. 
(680-9555) 


Lectures & 
Seminars 


Tuesday, Jan. 16, noon: 
Cancer Center Grand 
Rounds. Thomas M . M ack 
(preventive medicine) presents 
“Hodgkins D isease-N urture or 
Nature.” Pharmaceutical Sci- 
ences Center, Rm. 112, H ealth 
Sciences C ampus. Free. (764- 
0800) 


Tuesday, Jan. 16, 12:15 p.m.: 
Psychiatry Speakers’ Forum. 
Nada Stotland (University of 
Chicago) presents “Psychiatry in 
the H ouse of M edicine: T he Con- 
sultation Paradigm.” H astings 
Auditorium, H offman M edical 
Research C enter, 2011 Zonal Ave. 
Free. (342-3711) 


Tuesday, Jan. 16, 4:30 p.m.: 
Hillel Discussion Group. 
Open discussion on “Jewish M ys- 
ticism.” Hillel Jewish Center, 
3300 S. H oover Blvd. Free. (747- 
9135) 


Tuesday, Jan. 16, 7 p.m.: USC 
Spectrum Distinguished Lec- 
ture. D ocumentary filmmaker 
Ken Burns reflects on his career. 
Annenberg Auditorium. Admis- 


> AMBASSADOR FOR THE SEA 

Renowned marine biologist SylviaA. Earleisa 
pioneer of underwater observation of dolphins 
and whales. H er new book Sea C hange de- 
scribes her adventures and scientific findings 
over several decades of undersea exploration. 
The former chief scientist of the N ational 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Association 
comments on the state of the oceans in a spe- 
cial lecture on Sunday, Jan. 21, at 3:30 p.m. in 
theJean D elacour Auditorium at the Museum 
of Natural History. Tickets are $9 for non- 
members, $7 for members and $5 for students 
with ID. For information, call 744-3534. 


Raza (Race) the 1941 film by José 
Luis Saenz de Heredia, based on 
an autobiographical nove 
Franco, screens as part of “Refig- 
uring Spain,” a series of Spanish 
films organized by the School of 
Cinema-Television, the D epart- 
ment of Spanish and Portuguese 
and the O ficina de Educacion de 
Espafia. The series comprises 21 
films screened between Jan. 20 
and Feb. 10. In Raza, Alfredo 
Mayo stars as the fanatical hero in 
a nationalist epic where long 
shots of violence and victory pa- 
rades contrast with carefully com- 


isa 
<= 


} posed close-ups. It screens on 


Sunday, Jan. 21, at 1 p.m., followed 
at 3 p.m. by the 1987 comedy Es- 
pérame En El Cielo (W ait for me in 
Heaven), directed by Antonio 
Mercero. All screenings are at the 
Norris Cinema T heater. 


sion: $15, $10, free to students 
with ID. (740-2167) 


Wedneaday, Jan. 17, noon: 

15th Annual Martin Luther 
King Jr. Birthday Celebration. 
Participants include K ay Allen 
(USC Black Staff and Faculty 
Caucus), Susan Laemmle (U SC 
Hillel) and M ichael L. Jackson 
(student affairs). Todd Boyd (cine 
ma-television) delivers the the 
keynote address “O ne Step Up, 
Two Steps Back.” Performers 
include Los Angeles-based jazz 
quartet Fernando and Spice; the 
City of Angels Ballet/Pico Union 
Children’s D ance Company; and 
spoken word performance artist 
Sibyl D esta. Program concludes 
with a procession to the M artin 
Luther King Jr. M emorial in 
Crocker Plaza in front of the U SC 
Law School. H ahn Plaza. Free. 
740-4561 


Wednedday, Jan. 17, 4 p.m.: 
Neuroscience Seminar. R ober- 
‘a Brinton (pharmacy) presents 
“Estrogenic Steroids as N eu- 
rotrophic Factors.” H edco N euro- 
science Auditorium. Reception 
‘ollows. Free. (740-9176) 


Wednedday, Jan. 17, 5 p.m.: 
Biokinesiology and Physical 
Therapy Seminar. James D wyer 


preventive medicine) discusses 
“Carotid Artery Intima M edia 
Thickness.” C enter for H ealth Pro- 
‘essions, Rm. G-015, H ealth Sci- 
ences Campus. Free. (342-2900) 


Thursday, Jan. 18, noon: 

USC Center for Liver Dis- 
eases Seminar. Samuel French 
H arbor-U CLA M edical Center) 
discusses “T he Role of CYP2E1 
in the Pathogenesis of Alcoholic 
Liver Disease.” Ambulatory 
Health Center (Old Doheny 
Bldg.), Auditorium, 1355 San 
Pablo St. Free. (342-5109) 


Sunday, Jan. 21, 3:30 p.m.: 
Marine Biology Lecture. F or- 
mer chief scientist of the N ational 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Association Sylvia A. Earle speaks 
about her new book Sea Change 
and discusses the changes she has 
witnessed in the oceans over the 
last several decades. Jean D eacour 
Auditorium, M useum of N atural 
History, 900 Exposition Blvd., 
Exposition Park. Admission: $9, 
$7, $5. (744-3534) 


Marine biologist Sylvia A. Earle. 


Workshops & 
Conferences 


Tuesday, Jan. 16, 10 a.m.: 
Internet Resources Work- 
shops. |nformation specialist 
Stace Baal (library), presents 
“Internet: Getting Started asa 
World Wide Web Author.” Com- 
pletion of “Internet: The World 
Wide Web” or equivalent experi- 
ence prerequisite. T hursday, Jan. 
18, 10 a.m.: Microcomputer spe- 
cialist Tony Atkins (library) pre 
sents “Internet: Anonymous FT P 
and TELNET.” Completion of 
“Introduction to Internet and the 
Internet Gopher” or equivalent 
experience prerequisite. Friday, 
Jan. 19, 10 a.m.: “Internet: The 
World Wide Web.” Norris M ed- 
ical Library, microcomputer class- 
room. Reservations required. Free. 
(342-1968) 


Wednesday, Jan. 17, 12:15 p.m.: 
Macintosh User Group. G et 
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ALGIDDINGS 


questions answered and problems 
solved. Bring formatted high-den- 
sity disk for shared public domain 
software. Leavey Library, Rm. B. 
Free. (937-4082) 


Thursday, Jan. 18, 10 a.m.: 
Library Resources Workshop. 
“M edical Library Information 
Services and Resources’ including 
demonstration of the M edinfo 
MEDLINE database. Norris 

M edical Library, Webb Room, 
Health Sciences Campus. Reserva- 
tions required. Free. (342-1968) 


Thursday, Jan. 18, 6:30 p.m.: 
Adult “Scrimshaw” Work- 
shop. Part two of a series of three 
on the history of whaling and the 
art of scrimshaw. Participants cre 
ate srimshaw from cow bone. 
Natural History M useum, 900 
Exposition Blvd., Exposition Park. 
Admission: $20, $15. (744-3534) 


Saturday, Jan. 20, 1:30 p.m. - 5 
p.m.: “Celebrate the Chinese 
New Year” Family Workshop. 
Welcome the “Year of the Rat” 
and discover the animals of the 
Chinese horoscope with artist 
Alise Arato who demonstrates 
paper lantern making. Ralph M . 
Parsons Discovery C enter, Natural 
History M useum, 900 Exposition 
Blvd., Exposition Park. Free with 
museum admission: $6, $3.50, 
$2. (744-3534) 


Monday, Jan. 22, 1 p.m.: 
Database Searching Work- 
shop. “USC Info Current C on- 
tents and O ther D atabases’ 
including HOMER, theUSC 
online catalog. Psyclnfo and the 
ClariN ET newswire services. N or- 
ris M edical Library, microcom- 
puter classroom. Reservations 
required. Free. (342-1968) 


Monday, Jan. 22, 9 a.m.: 

Staff Development: Introduc- 
tion to Windows. Programming 
and data processing professionals 
of the School of Engineering pre- 
sent the first part of anine-hour, 
three-session course that includes 
working with the program man- 
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> NATIONAL EYE CARE MONTH 

January is National Eye Care M onth. TheD oheny Eye 
Institute celebrates with an upcoming series of depart- 
mental lectures and tours. Each Tuesday from Jan. 16 
through Feb. 6, the U SC/D oheny Laser Vision M edical 
Center (Rm. 5400) offers tours of its facility from 2 to 
4 p.m. together with free refractive surgery screenings 
and information on radial keratotomy and the latest 
techniques in combatting myopia - excimer laser 
surgery. The D oheny Eye and Tissue Transplant Bank 
(Rm. 3600) offers tours by appointment on the same 
dates (call 342-7180). The D epartment of O phthal- 
mology is holding an open house Tuesday, Jan. 23, 
from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. For information, call 342-6512. 
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> KEN BURNS 

Forty million viewers watched Ken Burns’ landmark 
PBS television series “T he Civil War” during its pre 
mierein 1990. His “Baseball,” which followed in 
1994, was four-and-a-half years in the making. Burns 
isnow devoting his energies to a series on the history 
of the American West and on film biographies of note- 
worthy Americans. Burnsis the USC Spectrum Dis- 
tinguished Speaker on Tuesday, Jan. 16 at 7 p.m. in 
the Annenberg Auditorium. Tickets, available from 
the USC Ticket Office, are $15 to the general public, 
$10 to USC faculty and staff and freeto USC stu- 
dents with 1D. For information, call USC Spectrum at 
740-2167. 


ager, manipulating windows, 
using icons, clipboard, file manag- 
er and other Windows features. 
Subsequent sessions: Jan. 24 and 
Jan. 26. Norris M edical Library. 
Reservations required. Admission: 
$125 (tuition remission not 
applicable). (740-4542) 


Film 


Jan. 20 to Feb. 10: 

Spanish Film Series. “R efigur- 
ing Spain,” 21 films screen in 
eight sessions over four weekends. 
Saturday, Jan. 20, 7, 9 p.m.: 
“Redefining Popular M emories of 
Spain:” Bienvenido M r. Marshall, 
directed by Luis Garcia Berlanga 
1952) and Canciones Para 

D epuésD eU na Guerra (Songs for 
After a War), directed by Basilio 
Martin Patino (1971), respective. 
y. Sunday, Jan. 21, 1, 3 and5 
p.m.: “Refiguring Franco:” Raza 
Race), directed by José Luis Saenz 
de H eredia (1941); EpérameEn 
El Cido (Wait for mein H eaven), 
directed by Antonio M ercero 
1987); and M adregilda (M oth- 
ergilda), directed by Francisco 
Regueiro (1993), respectively. 
Norris Cinema T heater. Free. 
740-5896) 


Daily through M arch: 
Imax T heater. Stormchases, 
noon, 2, 4, 6 and 8 p.m.; Yalow- 
gone 11 am. and 5 p.m.; Search 
or the Great Sharks 1, 3, 7 and 9 
p.m.; Africa: The Serengeti, 10 
a.m. California M useum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, 700 State 
Drive, Exposition Park. Admis- 
sion: $6, $4.75, $4. (744-2014; 
for groups and advance bookings, 
744-2016) 


Music 
Thursday, Jan. 18, 8 p.m.: 
USC Sym "New Music 


for Orchestra.” D onald Crockett 
conducts new works by USC stu- 
dent composers. Schmidt: Kald- 
doscope; Sunderland: A Screaming 
Comes Across the Sky; Graef: 


Kubla Khan; Price: Variations for 
Orchestra; Yermish: Cycles U ngpo- 
ken. Bovard Auditorium. Free. 
(740-7111) 


USC Radio 


Wednedday, Jan. 17, 8 p.m.: 
Music From USC. James Tyler 
directs the Early M usic Ensemble 
for a performance of vocal and 
chamber music by composers of 
the early through high Baroque 
period. KUSC, 91.5 FM. (743- 
5872) 


Friday, Jan. 19, 8 p.m.: 

Live Broadcast. Christof Perick 
conducts the Los Angeles C ham- 
ber Orchestra with cellist C arter 
Brey. Wagner: Siegfried Idyll; 
Tchaikovsky: Variations on a 
Rococo T heme, O p. 33; M ozart: 
Jupite Symphony, No. 41 inC. 
K551. KUSC, 91.5 FM. (743- 
5872) 


Saturday, Jan. 20, 10:30 a.m.: 
Texaco Metropolitan O pera. 
David Robertson, conductor. 
Janacek: T he M akropulos Case 
Cast includes J essye Norman, 
Graham Clark, H aken H agegard 
and Donald Mcintyre. 8 p.m.: 
Thistle and Shamrock. Fiona 
Ritchie presents Irish and Scots 
music including the Chieftains 
and Boys of the Lough. 9 p.m.: 
Smithsonian Jazz. Lena H orne 
presents the music of Cab Cal- 
loway, Chick Webb, Jimmie 
Lunceford and D uke Ellington 
Orchestras. KUSC, 91.5 FM. 
(743-5872) 


Sports 


Saturday, Jan. 20, 1 p.m.: 
Women’s and Men's Swim- 
ming. USC vs. Irvineand Cal 
State N orthridge. M cD onald’s 
Olympic Swim Stadium. Free. 
(740-GO SC) 


Thursday, Saturday, Jan. 18, 20, 
7:30 p.m.: Women’s Basket- 


ball. USC vs. Arizonaand Ari- 
zona State, respectively. Lyon U ni- 
versity C enter. Admission: $5. $3. 
(740-GO SC) 


Current 
Exhibits 


USC Hillel. “Inside O ut,” a 
debut solo exhibit of over a dozen 
large-scale paintings and drawings 
by Southern California artist 
Sharon Nik. Runs through Feb. 
15. Hours: 9 am. to 6 p.m., 
Monday through T hursday; 9 
am. to 3 p.m., Friday. USC Hille 
Gallery, 3300 S. H oover Blvd. 
Free. (747-9135) 


Fisher Gallery. “T he M ythic 
Present of Enrique C hagoya, 
Patssi Valdez and Gronk” contin- 
ues through Feb. 17. “A Selection 
of British Paintings from the Eliz- 
abeth H olmes Fisher Collection” 
runs through April 6. H ours: 
noon to 5 p.m., Tuesday through 
Friday; 11 am. to 3 p.m., Satur- 
day. Free. (740-4561) 


Natural History Museum. 
“Glory of Nature,” an exhibit of 
raditional C hinese watercolors by 
H ao Zhong-Sheng. O pens Satur- 
day, Jan. 20 and continues 
hrough April 14. “The Tongass - 
Alaska’s M agnificient Rain For- 
est,” an exhibit of 42 color pho- 
‘ographs, curated by author and 
artist Robert Glenn Ketchum. 
Runs through M arch 31. “The 
Flintstones D in-o-scovery,” fun 
acts for kids in the Dinosaur H all 
rom Fred Flinstone and his 
riends. Runs through 1996. 900 
Exposition Blvd., Exposition Park. 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesday 
hrough Sunday. Admission: $6, 
$3.50, $2. (Free the first Tuesday 
of each month and for children 
under 5.) (744-DINO) 


California Afro-American 
Museum. “Selected Pieces from 
the Permanent Art Collection” 
features late 19th century land- 
scapes, contemporary assemblages, 
paintings, prints and sculptures 


with an emphasis on the 1960s, 
wood sculptures from Zaire, fine 
and documentary photographs 
and decorative arts. Runs indefi- 
nitely. 600 State D rive, Exposition 
Park. H ours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Tuesday through Sunday. Free. 
(744-7432) 


Museum of Science and 
Industry. “Creative Computers,” 
computer graphics and audio 
demonstrations at 10:30, 11:30 
a.m. and 1:30, 2:30 p.m., daily. 
700 State D rive, Exposition Park. 
Hours: 10 am. to 5 p.m., M on- 
day through Sunday. Free. (744- 
7400) 


Tours 


Gamble House. An outstanding 
example of post-Victorian archi- 
ecture, designed by H enry and 
Charles Greene in 1908, this his- 
coric national monument is main- 
‘ained by USC and the city of 
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USC Chronicle welcomes calendar listings 
from all areas of the university. Items 
should be submitted in writing to: 


Calendar Editor 
KAP 246, mc 2538, 740-6156 
University Park Campus 
e-mail: linda@skymir.usc.edu 


Listings must be received no later 
than noon Thursday, 11 days before 
the week of the event. 

All listings should include date, 
time, place and descriptions of 
events, along with telephone num- 
ber for information. Forms for sub- 
mitting calendar events are available 
from the USC News Service at the 
above address. 

The deadline for submitting notices 
of events to be held the week of Jan. 
29 - Feb. 5, is noon Thursday, Jan. 18. 


Pasadena. 4 Westmoreland Place, 
Pasadena. O pen for docent-led 
public tours noon to 3 p.m., 
Thursday through Sunday (except 
holidays, see special hours and 
tour dates above). Tours for 
groups of 10 or more are available 
Wednesdays (except first W ednes- 
day of each month), Thursdays, 
Fridays and Saturday mornings. 
Reservations for group tours must 
be made one month in advance. 
Admission: $4, $3, $2. (818-793- 
3334) 


Samuel and Harriet Freeman 
House. D esigned in the textile 
block construction system by 
Frank Lloyd Wright in 1924, the 
house is undergoing restoration by 
the School of Architecture. Locat- 
ed at 1962 Glencoe Way (off Hill- 
crest), near Highland and 

Franklin avenues, Hollywood. 
Guided tours are held Saturdays at 
2 and 4 p.m. Admission: $10, $5. 
Reservations required for groups 
of 10 or more. (851-0671) + 


Documentary filmmaker Ken Burns speaks at a USC Spectrum Distinguished 
Lecture on Tuesday, Jan. 16, at 7 p.m. in the Annenberg Auditorium. 


COURTESY OF USC SPECTRUM 
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BRYAN BALLREICH 


Twenty-four-year-old pianist Robert Thies, first-prize winner in the Second International Prokofiev Piano C ompeti- 


tion, held last month in St. Petersburg. 


Prokofiev prize 


> continued from page 1 


from the M inistry of Culture 
and the “cultural elite’ of St. Pe- 
tersburg. 


“THIS IS THE FIRST INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMPETITION IN WHICH 
| participated,” said Thies. “It 
is hard to describe my feelings. 
It was a grueling and exhilarat- 
ing three weeks. T he demands 
and challenges were truly 
Olympian.” 

Amazingly, the young 
pianist had not planned to com- 
pete until virtually the last 
minute. 

“T he Russians prepare for a 
competition for years,” said Pol- 
lack, who repeatedly encouraged 
Thies to enter. “By the time Rob 
made up his mind, he had six 
weeks to prepare. At that point, 
| urged him to forget about it, 
but the spark had been lit and 
there was no turning around.” 

Pollack, a professor of key- 
board studies at USC since 
1971, and amember of many 
international piano juries, was 
himself a bronze prize winner 
at the First International 
Tchaikovsky Piano C ompeti- 
tion, held in M oscow in 1958. 
H ewas on sabbatical in Europe 
during the fall, performing 
concerts and teaching M aster 
Classes in Russia and Lithua- 
nia. 

“It still is disconcerting for 
me to sit on the other side of 
the stage,” Pollack said. “I relate 
so much to that sharp, competi- 
tive edge that one gears up for 
and, in the case of Rob, | played 


every note with him.” Pollack 
said T hies was playing those 
notes on a “wonderful, resonant 
new H amburg concert grand 
Steinway.” 

Pollack, who studied with 
the legendary Rosina Lhevinne 
- herself a gold medal graduate 
of the M oscow C onservatory - 
has been nicknamed a Russian 
musical grandchild. “| wonder if 
that makes Rob a great-grand- 
child,” he said. 


THIES CAME TO USC SPECIFI- 
CALLY TO STUDY WITH POLLACK, 
knowing that his relationship 
with his private piano teacher 
would be crucial. Pollack was on 
leave teaching at the Julliard 
School and at Yale University 
during T hies' first year, but 
when Pollack returned, T hies 
said, they clicked. 

“It was really amazing, musi- 
cally we have very similar ideas 
and approaches,” Thies said. 
“The first thing | ever played for 
him was the first movement of 
[the Prokofiev] concerto.” 

Over time, teacher and stu- 
dent became close friends. “He 
goes out of his way to havea 
good connection with his stu- 
dents - that’s really important,” 
Thies said. 

Pollack said it matters 
greatly who a student studies 
with. 

“In the case of Rob, he was 
drawn to my specific perfor- 
mance style, which is steeped in 
the famous Russian school of 
pianism. T he one-on-one teach- 
ing [in the School of M usic] has 
little comparison with any other 
discipline in the university at 
the undergraduate level. The 


mentor-style teaching is inten- 
sive and the focus of every aspir- 
ing pianist.” 

It iscritical, said Pollack, in 
forming a young pianist, to 
build not only skills, technique, 
tonal control and stylistic aware 
ness - but also to bring that ex- 
tra cutting edge to the forein 
performance. “It is one thing to 
tell a pianist how it should be 
done, it is another thing to 
demonstrate and show.” 

O ver the years, Pollack has 
mentored gifted pianists from 


many countries, including Rus- 
sia, Lithuania, K orea, Japan, Yu- 
goslavia, Germany and the 
Netherlands. 

Thies received his bachelor’s 
degree summa cum laude from 
the School of Music in 1993 
and was inducted into Phi Beta 
K appa (as ajunior initiate and 
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to know. H eis yet another indi- 
cator of the stunning success of 
this great school.” 


IRONICALLY, THIES’ SUCCESS IN 
THE COMPETITION MAY have 
hinged on his not getting a Ful- 
bright grant he was hoping to 
receive. When the grant didn't 


with the highest 
inclusive grade 
point average in 


“T heoneon-one 


come through, “it 
was actually a 
blessing in dis- 


the School of : : guise,” he said. 
Music). His other teaching [in H eturned his at- 
undergraduate tention to study- 
honors include Pi the School ing and roaming 


Kappa Lambda 
(the national mu- 
sic honor soci- 
ety), Phi Kappa 
Phi and the 
Golden Key Na- 


of M usc] has 
little comparison 
with any other 


around Europe 
during the sum- 
mer. Feeling mu- 
sically deprived, 
he realized he was 
ready for some- 


tional H onor So- See ' thing big. Hede- 
ciety. T he recipi- disc pli nein cided to enter the 
ent of the : ‘ Prokofiev compe- 
Michael Feinstein the univers ty tition on a whim, 
Scholarship in seeing it as a 
1994, Thies re- at the unde- chance to moti- 
ceived his master n vate himself. He 
of music in piano graduate leva. faxed his applica- 
performance de- tion from Vatican 
gree last M ay. ~ Daniel Pollack City. 

“The School The Prokofiev 


of M usic is delighted and hon- 
ored to acknowledge Robert's 
extraordinary accomplishment 
in winning the Prokofiev Com- 
petition,” said Larry J. Liv- 
ingston, dean of the school. 
“N ot only ishe immensely tal- 
ented and a marvelous musi- 
cian, but he is among the most 
broadly skilled and collegial stu- 
dents we have had the pleasure 


3 j 


Daniel Pollack, Thies’ teacher, served on the competition's jury. He ex- 


empted himself from the voting on the performance of his student, in accor- 


dance with the competition's rules. 


International Piano C ompeti- 
tion was established in 1991 to 
honor Russian composer Sergey 
Prokofiev (1891-1953), who 
was born in St. Petersburg. T he 
organizing committee, under 
the chairmanship of Anatoly 
Sobchak, mayor of St. Peters- 
burg, is composed of musicians 
and managers of artistic compa 
nies. The competition is sup- 
ported, in part, by the Russian 
Ministry of Culture. T he first 
prize consists of a $10,000 
award plus numerous concerts 
and recordings. 

T his year’s competition at- 
tracted 65 participants. T he sec- 
ond prize of $7,000 was split 
and awarded to Keiji Serizawa 
of Japan and Yakov Kasman of 
Russia. The third prize of 
$3,000 was also split and 
awarded to O xana M ikhailova 
of Russia and Maxim 
Anikushin, a Russian who re- 
cently emigrated to the U nited 
States. 

Besides gaining Thies 
much noticein the media, the 
prize garnered a Los Angeles 
Times editorial lauding the Los 
Angeles-based pianist’s accom- 
plishment. 

The Tchaikovsky C ompeti- 
tion, said Pollack, “definitely 
launched my career, and I’m 
confident that the Prokofiev will 
do likewise for Rob.” The orga- 
nizing committee, said Pollack, 
has planned concerts for T hies 
in Russia, as well asaCD. 

“All of this,” said Pollack, 
“will have a ripple effect.” + 
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FoR The Record 


JOB OPENINGS 
The following are newly listed positions at the university and previously listed jobs that had not 
yet been filled as of Sept. 8, 1995. Full job descriptions and minimum requirements are available at 


the Employment 0 ffice. 


It is the university's policy that employees who are laid off receive priority in being relocated to 
other positions for which they qualify. W hen applying for a position, please refer to the job title, 
grade level and requisition number. The Jobs Still Available sections below have been edited for 
space and do not necessarily represent an exhaustive listing of openings. For complete job listings, 
visit the Employment O ffice at 3535 S. Figueroa St, Room 100, on the University Park Campus, or 
1975 Zonal Ave., KAM 409, at the Health Sciences Campus. For more information, call 740-7252 
at UPC or 342-1010 at HSC. An employee representative for disabled persons is available on the 


employment staff. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION POLICY 
The University of Southern California is proudly pluralistic and firmly committed to pro- 
viding equal opportunity for outstanding men and women of every race, creed and back- 


ground. 


This university is also firmly committed to complying with all applicable laws and govern- 
mental regulations at the federal, state and local levels which prohibit discrimination, or 
which mandate that special consideration be given, on the basis of race, religion, national 
origin, gender, age, Vietnam veteran status, disability, sexual orientation, or any other charac- 
teristic which may from time to time be specified in such laws or regulations. This good- 
faith effort to comply is made even when such laws and regulations conflict with each other. 

USC strives to build a community in which each person respects the rights of other peo- 
ple to be proud of who and what they are, to live and work in peace and dignity, and to 
have an equal opportunity to realize their full potential as individuals and members of soci- 
ety. To this end the university places great emphasis on those values and virtues that bind 
us together as human beings and members of the Trojan Family. 


NEW JOBS (UPC) 

Personndl Supervisor (Assistant Employ- 
ment M anager) - Reg. 29852 - Em- 
ployment/Personnel Services — 
(Grade}) 

Documentation Specialist I - Req. 30285A 
- Financial Aid — (GradeH ) 

Personne Assistant - Req. 29855 - Person- 
nd/Bendfits (Grade G ) 

Facilities Assistant - Req. 30894A - Facilities 
M anagement (Grade G) 

Travel Agent | - Req. 29883 - Travel Service 
(Grade E) 


JOBS STILL AVAILABLE 

(UPC) 

Physician - Req. 29878 - Student H ealth 
Center (Grade 95) 

D evelopment Director (M anagerial) - Req. 
30958A - University Advance 
ment/D evelopment (Grade M ) 

University Counsd I! - Req. 32381 - Gen- 
eval Counsa (GradeM ) 

MIS M anager (D ecentralized) - Req. 29572 
- Architecture (Grade L) 

Program Director - Reg. 32291 - KUSC 
Radio (GradeL) 

Program Director (Director, Language C en- 
ter) - Reg. 31813 - LAS/Administra- 
tion (GradeL) 

Program Director - Req. 31873 - Program- 
ming and D ata Processing (Grade L) 

Program Director - Req. 30769A - Univer- 
sity Advancement/D evdopment 
(GradeL) 

Program Director - Req. 30341A - Univer- 
sity Advancement/GAA (Grade L) 

Senior Business Officer | | - Req. 301144 - 
CinemaT V (GradeL) 

Systems Programmer IV - Reg. 31212A - 
AIS/Financial Business Information 
Systems (Grade L) 

Systems Programmer IV - Reg. 30425A - 
Computer Science (Grade L) 

Systems Programmer IV - Reg. 31289A, 
30264A, 30265 & 30621 - Engineer- 
ing/ISI (GradeL) Note: Positions are 
Located In The Wash. D.C. Area. 

Development O fficer III - Reg. 30845 - 
Law Center (Grade K) 

D evdopment Director II| (Regional D irec- 
tor Of D evdopment) - Reg. 30327, 
30328A & 30329A - University Ad- 
vancement/ D evelopment (Grade K) 

MIS M anager - Req. 30557A - SBA/Infor- 
mation Resources (Grade K) 

Program M anager - Req. 29910 - Dentistry 
(GradeK) 

Program M anager (Program Advisor) - Req. 
30995A - Engineering/ISI (GradeK) 
Note: Position Is Located In The 
Wash. D.C. Area. 

Project M anager - Req. 32286 - Western 
Research Application C enter (W ES- 
RAC) (GradeK) 

Public Communications Specialist (60% ) - 
Req. 29963 - H SC/Public Relations 


(Grade K) 

Public Communications Specialist (M ed 
Communications 0 fficer |) - Req. 
31198A - H SC/Public Relations 
(GradeK) 

Radio Program H ost, KU SC - Reg. 31826 
& 31830 - USC Radio (GradeK) 

Senior Business O fficer | - Req. 32361 - 
Safety & Risk Management 
(Grade K) 

Staff Psychologist - Reg. 29589 & 29590 - 
Student H ealth C enter (Grade K) 

Systems Programmer III - Reg. 30262 & 
30990A - Engineering/IS! (Grade K) 
Note: Position Is Located In The 
Wash. D.C. Area. 

Systems Programmer III - Reg. 30518 - 
UCS Systems/Research And D eva- 
opment (Grade K) 

Computer Consultant Specialist - Req. 
29949 - Annenberg Center (Grade]) 

Computer Consultant Specialist - Req. 
30465A - SBA/Information Re- 
sources (G rade} ) 

Computer Consultant Supervisor - Req. 
30477A - UCS User Services 
(Grade) 

Programmer Analyst II! - Reg. 32504 - 

M athematics (Grade}) 

Systems Programmer II - Req. 32146 - 
Computer Science (Grade J) 

Systems Programmer || - Reg. 30983 - En- 
gineering/ISI (Grade}) Note: Position 
Is Located In The Wash. D.C. Area. 

Technology Licensing Associate - Req. 
32266 - Patent & Copyright Admin- 
istration (Grade}) 

Lieutenant - Req 32161 - Public Safety 
(GradeQH ) 

Administrative Services C oordinator II - 
Req. 30768 - University Advance- 
ment (Grade!) 

Child Care Program Specialist - Req. 32316 
- LAS/H ead Start (Grade!) 

Computer Services C onsultant II - Req. 
32132 - Gerontology (Grade!) 

Computer Services C onsultant II - Req. 
23214 - LAS/College M edia C enter 
(Grade!) 

Computer Services Consultant I! - Req. 
30861A - UCS/User Services 
(Grade!) 

Computer Services C onsultant I! (Research 
Computing Support C onsult) - Reg. 
30222 - SBA/K eck Center (Grade!) 

Computer Services Engineer || - Req. 
30484A - UCS/UNIX Systems and 
Technical Support (Grade!) 

Data Network Engineer IV - Reg. 30256 - 
Engineering/ISI (Grade!) 

Documentation Specialist III - Req. 
30483A - UCS/User Services 
(Grade!) 

Editor/W riter II - Req. 31149A - Public 
Administration (Grade!) 

Editor/W riter II - Req. 29962 - Public Rea 
tions (Grade!) 


M anager, Auxiliary Services - Req. 31273A 
- Bookstore/Edutech (Grade!) 

M anager, Auxiliary Services - Req. 26352 - 
H ousing/South Complex (Grade!) 

PC Systems Analyst - Reg. 30463 - 
LAW /Information Technology 
(Grade!) 


NEW JOBS (HSC) 

Accountant | - Reg. 2891 - Radiology - 
(Grade!) 

Registered N urse- Reg. 1763 - USCP 
Surgery - (Grade H F) 

Project Assistant - Reg. 0891 - Cdl & Neu- 
robiology - (Grade G) 

Secretary Il - Reg. 1762 - USCP Surgery - 
(Grade F) 

Office Assistant II - Reg. 2884 - Internal 
M edicine- (Grade E) 

Research Lab Technician | - Req. 1288 - 
M edicine- (GradeD) 


JOBS STILL AVAILABLE (HSC) 

Deveopment Director - Reg. 1720 - Deva- 
opment - (GradeM ) 

Sr. Clinical Administrator - Reg. 1209 - 
USCP/Surgery - (Grade L) 

Project M anager - Req. 0256 - USC Physi- 
cians - (Grade K) 

Development 0 fficer I! - Reg. 2960 - VP 
Health Affairs - (Grade}) 

Administrative Services C oordinator-C lini- 
cal - Reg. 0400 - Vivaria - (Grade!) 

Programmer Analyst II - Reg. 0347 - Pre. 
ventive M edicine- (Grade!) 

Program Specialist - Req. 1616 - Family 
M edicine- (Grade!) 

Program Specialist - Req. 0639 - IPA - 
(Grade!) 

Project Specialist (50-100%) - Req. 0838, 
0833 - IPR - (Gradel) 

Project Specialist - Reg. 1201, 0342 - Pre 
ventive M edicine- (Grade!) 

Administrative Services C ordinator | - 
Reg. 0831 - IPR - (GradeH ) 

Administrative Services C ordinator | - 
Req. 06946 - M edicindG.I. Liver - 
(Grade H ) 

Data M anagement Coordinator - Req. 
0172 - M edicine/Rheumatology - 
(Grade H ) 


Graphic D esigner - Req. 2913 - Peds/In- 
structional Imag. C enter - (Grade H ) 

Programmer Analyst | - Reg. 0350 - Pre 
ventive M edicine- (Grade H ) 

Programmer Analyst | - Req. 1692 - 

SOM /Faculty Records 0 ffice - 
(Grade H ) 

Research Lab Tech I1I/Supv. - Req. 1306, 
1343, 0228 - Gene T herapy Lab - 
(Grade H ) 

Student Programs Advisor | - Req. 1233 - 
Pharmacy - (Grade H ) 

Staff Perfusionist - Req. 2840 - USCP 
Surgery - (GradeH |) 

Clinic M anager - Reg. 2862 - USC Phys- 
cians - (Grade H H ) 

Nursing Supvr. - Req. 0377 - 

M edicine/H ematology - (Grade H H ) 

Nurse Practitioner - Reg. 1632 - Pediatrics - 
(Grade H H ) 

Physical T herapist || - Req. 2958 - Physical 
Therapy - (GradeH G) 

Clinical Lab Technologist - Reg. 0031, 
1185, 1183 - Pathology - (Grade 
HF) 

Research N urse- Reg. 1004 - Family M edi- 
cine- (GradeH F) 

Research N urse- Reg. 0338 - 
Pediatric M C-H MRC - (Grade 
HF) 

Specialized I maging Technologist - Req. 
0834 - (Grade H F) 

Account Representative - Req. 1208, 1719, 
1654 - USCP Surgery - (GradeH D) 

LVN/RN - Reg. 0690 - Family M edicine- 
(GradeH D) 

LVN - Req. 0919 (60%) - Pediatrics/LAC - 
(GradeH D) 

Medical Secretary | - Req. 1210, 1215, 
1766 - USCP/Surgery - (Grade H D ) 

Biller - Reg. 2953 - USCP Orthopaedics - 
(GradeH C) 

Clinic Assistant - Reg. 1251 - Family M edi- 
cine- (GradeH C) 

Clinic Assistant (60%) - Req. 1064 - Pedi- 
atrics - (GradeH C) 

Clinic Assistant - Reg. 1635, 1640, 1634 - 
PediatricyCM C HMRC - (Grade 
HC) 

Clinic Assistant - Reg. 2950 - USCP Spine 
Center - (GradeH C) 


ad goes here 


Clinical Lab Technician - Req. 0026 - 
Pathology - (Grade H C) 

Billing Assistant - Reg. 1219, 1650 - USCP 
Surgery - (Grade H B) 

Clinical Lab Asst. - Req. 1198 - Clinical 
Labs - (Grade H B) 

Medical Records Clerk - Req. 1674 - 
USCP/G eneral Administration - 
(Grade H B) 

Administrative Assistant - Reg. 1204 - 

M edicine- (GradeG) 

Budget/Business Technician - Req. 0832 - 
IPR - (GradeG) 

Photographer - Req. 2919, 2917 - Peds/In- 
structional Imaging Center - (Grade 
G) 

Program Assistant - Reg. 0225 - Gene 
Therapy Lab - (GradeG) 

Project Assistant - Req. 2883, 2882 - Can- 
cer Center - (Grade G) 

Project Assistant (50%) - Req. 0951 - Oc 
cupational T herapy - (Grade G) 
Project Assistant (50%-100%) - Reg. 0728, 
1660, 1661 - Preventive M edicine - 

(GradeG) 

Word Processor III - Req. 1713 - USCP 

Surgery - (GradeG) 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE S 

Research Associate - Req. 0601, 1010, 2869 
- Biochemistry - (Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 0091, 0093, 
06928 - Call & Neurobiology - 
(Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 2871 - Institute 
for Genetic M edicine- (Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 1048 - M edicine- 
(Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 06715 - M icrobi- 
ology - (Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 1039, 1699 - 
Neurology - (Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 06661, 0706, 
2988, 2827 - Pathology - (Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 0918 - Pedi- 
atrics]CM C-HM RC - (Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 0741, 05965, 
06444, 1241, 1239 - Pharmacy - 
(Grade 00) 

Research Associate - Req. 1226, 06572 - 
USCP - (Grade 00) 
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Chips 
with 
chops 


by Eric Mankin 


HE WORD “ROBOT” SUG- 


GESTS A MACHINE IN 
HUMAN FORM ~ EITHER 
the mechanical men of science 
fiction, or the mechanical arms 
and hands now at work on 
assembly lines worldwide. But 
to assemble the upcoming 
smallest-ever generation of elec- 
tronic devices, roboticist Peter 
M. Will is looking to bacteria 
and protozoa for inspiration. 

In a series of computer sim- 
ulations, Will, director of the 
Enterprise Integration Division 
at the School of Engineering's 
Information Sciences Institute, 
has shown that surfaces covered 
with numerous simple robotic 
devices resembling cilia - the 
wispy, whip-like organs that 
allow microorganisms to move 
- can perform all the manipula 
tions needed in the industrial 
assembly process. 

Will has gone on to construct 
actual working slicon cilia chips, 
using “M icro-Electro-M echanical 
System” (MEMS) techniques 
based on standard solid-state 
device construction methods. 
These chips aren’t ready for 
industrial use - but Will believes 
devices like them may be on fac- 
tory floors in less than five years. 
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In this computer simulation, 

patches of mechanical cilia 

guide an object on a spiral 
path, away from the center of 
the chip. W ill has found that 
combinations of such patches 
can theoretically perform al- 
most any industrial task. 
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Roboticist Peter M. W ill, with his computer models of “intelligent motion surfaces.” 
ike them may be on factory floors in less than five years. 
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Although these chips aren't ready for industrial use, W ill believes devices 


The market for these chips 
already exists as technology 
continues its headlong rush 
toward speedier and more capa 
ble electronic components. 
“Because in electronics the way 
to make things faster is to make 
them smaller, the components 
of computers and other devices 
are becoming tinier and more 
delicate. As a result, automating 
the task of assembling these 
separate, smaller and smaller 
parts to create working devices 
is becoming more and more 
difficult,” Will said. 

Humans working with the 
aid of microscopes now deli- 
cately insert tiny components 
into multichip modules and 


hai 


This arrangement of motion sur- 
faces serves as a “titrator,” send- 
ing a regulated flow of parts to 
the next assembly stage. 


appendages that wave in one 
direction can do very little 
more than carry a miniature 
part in that direction. But 
Will’s computer simulations 


sion of parts entering at one 
end are successively sorted, 
spaced (parts flow through the 
pipeline at a constant rate), 
centered, aligned and ultimate. 
ly inserted into another part. 

“Factories using conven- 
tional robot arms on large 
parts have difficulties with just 
these problems,” Will said. “I 
have been surprised to find just 
how adaptable and versatile 
IM S's can be. The computer 
simulations | have done indi- 
cate that this can in fact be a 
viable technology.” 


O MAKE IT VIABLE, HOW- 
EVER, IMPROVEMENTS 
MUST BE MADE IN THE 


miniature circuit 
boards. H owever, 
according to Will, 
“human microde- 
vice assembly is 
close to reaching a 
dead end in terms 
of physically putting 


“T his technique has worked for living 
things for hundreds of millions of years 
| bdieveit will work for machines too.” 


- Peter M. Will 


physical tech- 
nology, which 
Will has begun 
to design and 
build, using 
fabrication 
facilities both 
at ISI and at 


things together. 
They've reached close to the 
limit of what people can do 
under a microscope. And so far, 
virtually no automation appara 
tus has been developed to deal 
with very small things.” 

Will believes his microme- 
chanical cilialike units can be a 
solution to the problem. 


T FIRST GLANCE, THIS 
TECHNOLOGY SEEMS 
SOMEWHAT LIMITED. 

Surfaces covered by simple 


show that highly complex tasks 
can be accomplished by what 
he calls an Intelligent M otion 
Surface. T hese IM S's consist of 
groups of such chips, each sur- 
face patch waving its arms in a 
different direction. 

Grouped motion surfaces 
can do much more than just 
move parts. If properly 
arranged, they can make up an 
assembly “pipelines’ - a con- 
tinuous conveyer-belt-like pro- 
cessing area in which a proces- 


Caltech. 
So far, Will has created two 
different types of motion sur- 


section of wing surface. 

These projections are very 
strong, but the orientation of 
their movement is fixed forever 
at the time of their manufacture. 

“What would be far more 
useful would be a programma 
ble surface,” said Will. “One in 
which it is possible to change 
the flow and the characteristics 
to meet the requirements of 
each separate job.” 

Will has created prototypes 
of such IMS chips. Unfortu- 
nately, they are at present too 
weak to do useful work. To be 
functional, he estimates a pro- 
grammable surface would need 
the capacity to carry a weight 
of at least 4 milligrams. So far, 
the best silicon-based IM S Will 
has manufactured can handle 
less than a tenth of that load. 

Accordingly, Will regards 
his MEMS program as a five- 
year project. But he definitely 
believes time is on his side, as 
his devices become stronger 
and the parts they are 
required to handle become 
smaller and lighter. 


faces. The first 
“fixed purpose” 
type is bor- 
rowed from a 
technology used 
in aircraft engi- 
neering to cre 


“This technique has 
worked for living things 
for hundreds of millions 
of years,” Will said. “I 
believe it will work for 
machines too - and 
sooner rather than later.” 


ate tiny projec- 

tions that can be 
raised or lowered 
to change the 


aerodynamics of a System. 


These microflaps pop 
out when energized: 
they are prototypes of 
Will's motion surface 


Will's work is spon- 
sored by the federal 
government's Advanced 
Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA). 


